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THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The curriculum of The New York School 
of Social Work has been based on a four- 
quarter system but as of the Fall of 
1951-52 there will be a-shift to the two 
semester plan. Anticipating this transi- 
tion the regular Summer Quarter previ- 
ously announced for the Summer of 1951 
will be replaced by a six weeks summer 
session supplemented by the usual two 
week summer institutes. 

The curriculum consists of a combination 
of courses, research and field work in both 
private and tax-supported social agencies 
leading to the Master of Science and the 
Doctor in Social Welfare degrees. 

A sequence of courses selected from the 
regular curriculum is given in the late 
afternoon and evening for practicing 
social workers. 


Catalogues will be mailed on request 
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Psychiatric Social Work 
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Social Research 
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Department of Social Work 


Four-year undergraduate course for women leads 
to Bachelor of Science degree. 


Two-year graduate course in public assistance, child 
welfare, case work, etc., leads to degree of Master of 
Social Work. Open to men and women. 


Dormitories. Registration Sept. 14-16. Fall semester 
begins Sept. 18. Write for catalog. 
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he telephone takes a 
smaller part of the family 


budget than in 1939... 


One of the attractive and remarkable things about 
telephone service is its low price. 


It actually takes a smaller part of the family 
budget than it did ten or eleven years ago. That’s 
because the average family income has increased 
much more than the increase in telephone rates. 
Even though increases in telephone rates are still 
needed to catch up with past increases in costs, your 
telephone will continue to be a big bargain. The 
increases so far, plus those now requested, average 
only a penny or so per call. 


At the same time, there has been a big increase in 
the value of the telephone. On the average, you 
can now call more than twice as many telephones 
in your local area as in 1939. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


HEADING INTO OUR HOMESTRETCH 


This is an “austerity” issue of THE 
SURVEY—to use the phrase that Sir 
Stafford Cripps made a national goal 
and that the British press long visual- 
ized in their constricted issues in war- 
time and after. It’s one of three reduced 
issues we are resorting to in these sum- 
mer months as part of a program of 
retrenchment — heading into our fall 
publishing season. If plans hold, that 
should prove the homestretch of our 
three-year struggle to conserve Survey 
Associates in the teeth of inflationary 
publishing costs. 


PAUL KELLOGG, Editor 


THE NATIONAL CHILD LABOR 


Committee, at the request of the governor 
of Colorado, is undertaking a broad study 
of social and economic conditions among 
the migrant farm families of that state. In 
view of widespread publicity on the shock- 
ing conditions under which many migrants 
live and work, Colorado recently estab- 
lished a Survey Committee on Migrant La- 
bor, and it is for this official body that 
the study will be made. (See “Belated Con- 
cern for the Okies,” by Anne Roller Issler, 
The Survey, May, 1950.) 

Professor Howard Thomas, Cornell Uni- 
versity has obtained a leave of absence to 
direct the study, which will be based on 
data secured by personal interviews with a 
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Among Ourselves 


representative sampling of seasonal farm 
labor families in Colorado. 

It is planned to obtain material on an- 
nual earnings, the extent of public and 
private assistance, child labor, education, 
health, housing, child care, recreation, and 
community relations. The interviewing 
will extend into the late fall. Upon com- 
pletion of the field work, the National 
Child Labor Committee will submit its 
findings and recommendations to the gover- 
nor, and also expects to publish a report 
of the study. 


ELEANOR CROOK’S July article, 
“Human Engineering . for Better or 
for Worse” prompted two letters which 
the editors here share, in part, with other 
readers: 


I can understand and sympathize with 
Eleanor Crook’s anxiety about the human 
future. But most of the terrifying ques- 
tions she raises in her article are, to my 
mind, completely meaningless. The fact is 
that inventions come one by one; and we 
learn, one by one, more or less awkwardly 
to adjust our behaviors. As we adjust, we 
change the conditions into which the next 
inventions are to come. 

The best way to confront the future, 
it seems to me, is not to worry about the 
highly ingenious machines but about our 
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highly uningenious selves. Today we are} 
hog-ridden by immature impulses—hostilif 
ties, suspicions. destructive aggressivenesses§ 

. The only way out of our perilous mis 
use of machines is to learn how to de} 
velop ourselves into people of good will 2 
well as of good intelligence. 
Bennington, Vt. H. A. OVERSTREE 


I do not wholly accept the relevance of 
“human engineering” to the general ad 
justment problem. I believe human rela | 
tions engineering (in labor relations) hasf| 
great possibilities. It not only humanizes} 
the workers, but educates the managers as}) 
well. I believe it is the door to empirical 
exploration of human behavior, and the 
best prophylactic against all kinds of abso-})| 
lutist theories and cults—the main cause 
of mass hate and war. || 

Semantics, as it matures and_ spreads 
will do much, I think, to eliminate extre dil 
thinking, both rightist and leftist. I be} 
lieve it may well correct the present tend-} 
ency for college-trained thinking to be 
politically less intelligent than the un 
trained instincts of the masses in the United] 
States. 

These two developments seem more sig-} 
nificant than production techniques. I am 
inclined to think they represent the kindj 
of disciplines that may set us ahead toward} 
satisfactory adjustment to high material} 
standards of living. 
Washington 
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The New Look in Valleys 


How the farmers and town-dwellers along historic Brandywine Creek are re. 
making their soil, their water supply and, in the process, their common life. 


ANNETTE H. RICHARDS 


N THE EARLY DAYS OF THE TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY, 
a puzzled local farmer is said to have asked a neighbor, 
Vhat does this “T'VA’ stand for, anyway?” He received 
e now famous reply, “Shucks, that’s easy! It means 
urn the Valley Around.’” 

The Brandywine Valley Association which functions 
two states—Chester and Delaware Counties, Pennsy]l- 
nia; and Newcastle County, Delaware—is also turning 
valley around. Created in March, 1945, for the pur- 
se of encouraging the conservation and improvement of 
2 natural resources along historic Brandywine Creek, 
is nongovernmental organization has been a major force 
remaking local landscapes. 

A stream ties together all the people along its banks. 
the fields upstream are eroded by careless farming, 
ods downstream result. If industries dump their waste 
‘o the river, fish below cannot survive. If open sewers 
ataminate the water, health downstream is endangered. 
What one person does along the waterway, affects not 
ly his neighbors who live below him but also, ulti- 
itely, his own well-being. 

The Brandywine Valley comprises 330 square miles of 
ysperous farm country. The two branches of the creek 
rt their leisurely course in the Welsh Mountains of 
ansylvania. They converge outside West Chester, Penn- 
vania, flow through a number of towns, and finally 
ect Brandywine Park in Wilmington, Delaware, the 
emical center of the world. 

Dlayton M. Hoff, chemist, physicist, and nature lover, 
argely responsible for starting the Brandywine Valley 
Fe ation. In his rambles through the countryside, he 
s distressed by the ugly sights that decreased the val- 
's productivity and marred its beauty. He began to 
'e photographs not only of beautiful vistas but also of 
lied shapes, rubbish piles, and polluted water. As a 
mber of the Wilmington Trail Club, he helped gain 
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—By a free lance writer who lives near West 
‘Chester, Pennsylvania, and knows at first hand 
the project she describes. 
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the consent of farmers along the Brandywine to build a 
trail connecting with the Horseshoe Trail. At first 
farmers were uneasy about careless hikers who might set 
fires, cut fences, forget to shut gates, strew rubbish, and 
trample down wildflowers. 

When the trail was completed, the Trail Club sent a 
letter of thanks to the cooperating farmers and described 
some of the beauties of the route. In appreciation, the 
Club members offered to cooperate with the farmers in 
improving conditions along the trail. 

This led to a joint meeting of farmers and towns- 
people, at which Mr. Hoff produced the pictures he had 
been collecting. Well cultivated fields, healthy herds of 
cattle, substantial farmhouses, flourishing industries, pic- 
turesque covered bridges, old Quaker meetinghouses 
flashed on the screen. But there were also pictures of 
deep gullies, of the Brandywine muddied by eroded top- 
soil and discolored by industrial waste and open sewers, 
of indiscriminate dumping, butchered or neglected wood- 
lots, costly floods, inadequate wildlife cover. 

At the mouth of the Brandywine, taxpayers were spend- 
ing $300,000 annually to dredge the channel, choked by 
priceless topsoil, much of it carried down from Brandy- 
wine Valley farms. People at both ends of the stream 
were losing and no one was benefiting from this silent, 
but constant waste of common wealth. 

The farmers and townspeople were shocked. Never 
before had they added up the loss due to seemingly iso- 
lated instances of careless land and water management. 
They had never stopped to realize the extent to which 
their resources were being squandered. “Something ought 
to be done about it!” was the unanimous response. Being 
people of initiative and vision, they decided to tackle the 
job themselves instead of appealing to the government 
for help. 

The Brandywine Valley Association presently was 
formed to spearhead the work, starting at the source of 
the stream and continuing clear down to the Wilming- 
ton Marine Terminal sixty miles below. The area in- 
cluded some 2,000 farms and a number of important 
towns and cities. Today, membership in the Association 


cotals over 900 and the entire valley has been spurrea on 
to enlightened action. 

Specifically, the Association encourages the residents of 
the valley to reduce erosion and silting, lessen flood and 
drought damage, decrease stream pollution, improve and 
protect existing woodland, reforest marginal lands, and 
preserve wildlife and natural beauty. Its method is to 
arouse interest, then channel it to the proper agency for 
the technical assistance necessary to translate interest 
into action. The Association believes in working with 
groups equipped for particular tasks, instead of creating 
overlapping new agencies. These cooperating groups 
range from federal to township and include voluntary as 
well as tax supported agencies. 

The BVA helps industries and communities to obtain 
good water and to plan waste disposal. It brings together 
landowners and conservation experts to put soil-saving 
practices into effect. Silt sampling and stream flow sta- 
tions have been set up to provide factual data necessary 
for preventing erosion, flood, and drought, and for 
measuring progress in their control. The Association 
encourages tree planting, sound woodland management, 
and cleaning and stocking the Brandywine for fishing. 


Fe HOTOGRAPHY HAS BEEN THE CHIEF EDUCATIONAL WEAPON 
against soil erosion, open sewers, industrial waste, rub- 
bish dumping, and dearth of wildlife in this Second 
Battle of the Brandywine. The BVA has shown its 
growing collection of kodachrome slides to over 300,000 
people up and down the valley, to granges, schools, and 
clubs. Mr. Hoff, executive vice-president, and his two 
associates, Robert G. Struble, agronomist, and J. Howard 
Mendenhall, technical forester, give an average of five 
illustrated talks a week, and sometimes as many as four 
in a single day. As Mr. Struble says, “We can’t get them 
all out over the land so we bring the land to them.” 

Each picture must tell its own story. If slides are be- 
ing shown to a Ludwigs Corner group, they will include 
shots of the Ludwigs Corner area. Contrasting pictures 
emphasize the discrepancy between the natural beauties 
and the man-made ugly ones of the valley. 

Early in the work of the BVA it became evident that 
“something new must be added” for many farmers were 
not being reached through existing organizations, so the 
staff devised what it now calls its “living room approach.” 
It chose a typical subwatershed, the Pocopson Creek area 
of seventy-five farmers, in which to conduct an intensive 
educational experiment. A preliminary survey revealed 
that more than 50 percent of the top soil already was gone 
from 31 percent of the land, with 60 percent of the re- 
mainder going fast. Over 95 percent of the woodlots re- 
quired improvement cuttings with a third of the trees 
of merchantable size. It was estimated that the area 
needed 297,000 trees planted, that it could convert 3,605 
acres into contours, build at least 25 farm ponds, drain 
633 acres, and introduce major pasture improvement. 

Armed with these facts, presented in pictures and charts, 
Mr. Struble approached a progressive farmer in the area 
and asked him if he would be willing to have some neigh- 
bors in to see the exhibit. 

One evening, a group of families, children included, 
settled themselves comfortably in the living room, with 
homemade ice cream, cake, and coffee for sociability. To 
their amazement, these families saw their own farms 
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flash before them on the screen with merciless phou 
graphic accuracy, good and bad alike. One farmer gasp 
when he saw the huge gully in his back pasture. 
didn’t realize it had grown that bad,” he apologized. | 
haven't been back there lately.” A friend needled his 
jokingly, “Pretty soon there won't be any back pastut 
if you don’t do something about it!” Another sha 
showed a woodlot which a farmer had not found time t 
fence off and destruction due to cattle grazing was ob 
ous. And so the evening went. 

When the pictures were shown, and everyone askini} 
what he could do, Mr. Struble turned the discussion ove 
to the host suggesting that he tell the group what 
had been doing on his own farm. Relaxed and at eas 
the farmer proceeded to give a practical talk that we 
far toward selling the idea of proper land managemes 
to his neighbors. Interest was so strong that another ev 
ning was planned with a representative of the Soil Cor 
servation Service to enlighten the group further on wh 
they could do about the common problems of the Pocoj 
son Creek area. Bill J. invited them to his place for t 
next meeting claiming, “My wife makes good cake, too 

New farming methods presently were being tried ; 
the community. The staff snapped progress pictures a 
showed them at subsequent meetings. When lit 
groups in the Pocopson Creek area and in other parts 
the valley began to function, a bulletin was planned - 
keep people abreast of the new activities. 

As the program developed, the County Extensidj 
Service became so swamped with requests for comple} 
farm plans that it could not handle them, so on March | 
1948, the Chester County Soil Conservation District w 
established. The BVA staff feels that if one or two app 
cations for complete farm plans are not filed as a resujf} 
of an evening of slides, the occasion has not been | 
success. In less than two years, the SCD received oy 
500 applications for farm plans and completed over 3 
a record for the twelve northeastern states. The Ches 
County Extension Service has established soil consery 
tion practices on an additional 257 farms in the past s 
years. In the intensively educated Pocopson Creek ar 
two farmers out of three signed applications for pla 
with the SCD, as compared to one out of ten in the re 
of the valley. 
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Aen ARE ABOUT 150 GI FARMERS IN CHESTER Couniil} 
Already 86 of these have established conservation pr 
tices, a total of 4,000 acres of contours. Jack Tingle, wif 
farms 40 acres near Unionville, was the first to sign 
application with the newly formed SCD; in less than ty 
years he has transformed his farm. 

Ralph Wilson, who farms 212 acres on shares wi 
Bert Anderson at Romansville, says, “I think a lot |} 
this complete conservation plan that we got from til 
Soil Conservation District, and although we still have 
lot to do on it we are going to keep at it because 
think it is the only way to farm.” In spite of the la 
percentage of steep land these partners were able to | 
out 100 acres on the contour and 70 acres in grass. L 
year they planted 3,000 tree seedlings on the steep slop} 
and were not discouraged when dry weather killed so 
—they plan to replant the gaps. 

As a means of focusing attention on the valley p 
gram, a “Two-Day Miracle” was performed in the 
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Brandywine Valley Association 


A series of meetings in the homes of the farmers in the Pocopson Creek 
area has led to the face-lifting of this part of the Brandywine Valley 


of 1948 on the farm of another GI, John Gregéry, of 
Coatesville. While thousands of farmers, teachers, school- 
children, and others watched, a complete conservation 
program that normally would have taken five years was 
put into effect in two days’ time. This demonstration 
did more to convince the people of the valley of the 
feasibility of sound conservation practices than many 
nours of talk. Today, the Gregory farm serves as a model. 

The BVA sponsors an annual contest among Future 
Farmers of America chapters to encourage them to put 
onservation techniques into practice on their fathers’ 
‘arms. For three years, the Newcastle County Bankers 
Association has given $1,200 to sponsor this contest among 
ocal FFA chapters. This year the contest in Chester 
County is being financed by the Chester County Bankers 
Association, which is giving $500 to the project. “Bankers 
Bank on the Good Earth,” said an editorial in the West 
Chester Daily Local News. 
In 1949, eight chapters in Chester County and five in 
Newcastle County competed. ‘Thirty-nine boys were 
vwarded prize trips which included visits to the Belts- 
ville, Maryland, Experiment Station of the Department 
»f Agriculture, the Experiment Station at the University 
o£ Maryland, and the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
On their return, two boys were chosen to report the 
vighlights of their trip over the Delaware Farm and 
ome Hour on Station WDEL in Wilmington, a broad- 
‘ast which is a regular event on the busy BVA calendar. 
Many schools, stimulated by BVA talks, are taking ac- 
ive interest in the world of nature. At least four schools 
yave started school forests. The West Whiteland School 
‘orest was set out four years ago and the trees have 
srown taller than the children who planted them. 

The Junior Chamber of Commerce of Coatesville has 
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become interested in planting a community forest on the 
barren hills around the town—a project which will simul- 
taneously beautify the neighborhood, utilize waste land 
and eventually pay dividends in lumber and cash. 

Mr. Mendenhall was largely responsible for the intro- 
duction into the valley of a woodland cooperative through 
which farmers could harvest and market their forest 
products. Called Woodland Products, Inc., this coopera- 
tive, established in 1945, today numbers sixty-two mem- 
bers and represents some 4,000 acres of wooded land in 
the valley. In 1949, its modern sawmill, located outside 
Downingtown, handled $75,000 worth of products. Though 
started on a shoestring, current assets total $40,000, and 
since its first year of operation it has been “in the black.” 
The local demand for lumber for farm buildings has 
been eased greatly by the mill’s custom sawing. 

Existing primarily for its members, Woodland Products, 
Inc., returns any surplus earnings, called “overcharge,” 
to the farmers who give it business. One of the chief 
criteria for membership, which is open to everyone in a 
twenty-five mile radius, is approved woodlot management. 
Through Woodland Products, Inc., farmers are utilizing 
their timber today and also safeguarding future values 
through sound forest practice. 

The BVA feels that existing woodland should be made 
to yield a maximum return. Farm Foresters have marked 
trees to be removed on more than 3,000 acres in the 
valley. Already twelve land owners are participating in 
the Tree Farm program, agreeing to manage their tim- 
ber as a crop. Of the fifty-eight Tree Farms in Pennsyl- 
vania, twelve are in Chester County. 

An estimated 85,000 acres (17 percent) of the valley 
is forested. About 9 percent more should be reforested. 
Within the past four years, a quarter of a million trees 
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have been planted, and present plans provide for mil- 
lions more. 

As a result of the Association’s efforts, the many in- 
dustries that prosper along the Brandywine are becom- 
ing aware that they cannot dump their waste indis- 
criminately, without regard for the welfare of the people 
downstream. Pennsylvania laws already on the books 
now are being enforced, and all the industries along the 
upper Brandywine have either installed or contemplate 
waste treatment plants. 

Most of the towns, including Coatesville, Parkesburg, 
Downingtown, and West Chester, no longer have sewage 
disposal plants adequate for their growing population, 
but they are preparing to remedy the situation. Wilming- 
ton and the towns surrounding have plans for a new 
$13,000,000 treatment plant. 

Until recently, Delaware had no pure streams legisla- 
tion requiring industrial and municipal treatment of 
waste and sewage before passing it into the streams. 
Three measures dealing with stream pollution and sani- 
tation problems have now been passed. When the bill to 
create a pollution commission with authority to curb con- 
taminating practices came up for consideration, some 
legislators felt that such a law was unnecessary. Mr. Hoff 
was called on for the facts. Bringing his projection equip- 
ment into the legislative chamber, he set up his screen 
on the Speaker’s rostrum and gave the assembled legis- 
lators the slide lecture, “The Brandywine: A Stream or 
a Sewer?” The picture told the story of stream pollution 
more eloquently and certainly more convincingly than 
words alone could have done. The bill passed at once, 
and one legislator said feelingly, “Thank goodness, this 
didn’t happen just before lunch!” 


Sue CLUBS HAVE COOPERATED ENTHUSIASTICALLY 
with the BVA. Fishermen had been finding the creek in- 
creasingly disappointing, and the lower Brandywine was 
so polluted that fish could not survive. Then the BVA 
stepped in. Now the anglers cooperate with the farmers 
who are checking the muddiness due to erosion and 
with the industries that no longer pollute the stream with 
raw waste. In 1949, the West Chester Fish and Game 
Association built thirteen walkovers for fishermen to 
protect farmers’ fences. The members consider the cost 
a sound investment in farmer-sportsmen relationships. 

The BVA has stepped up construction of farm ponds 
through the valley. This has added to recreation re- 
sources, including fishing, as well as to fine protection. 
Twenty-five ponds have been built to date with the help 
of the county agents and the SCD has requests for 
seventy-five more. 

In 1949, the Southern Chester County Sportsmen and 
Farmers Association bought standing corn and dis- 
tributed it widely to carry the game over the winter. 
They spent $500 on a pen to raise game; planted thirty- 
five food plots at a cost of an additional $200; and gave 
4,000 multiflora rose plants to local farmers, to do away 
with barren fencerows and provide food and cover for 
wildlife. 

The BVA educates picknickers as well as fishermen and 
hunters in the proper use of the land and water which 
provide recreation, teaching them to value clean grass 
and clear water, to respect fences, shut gates, and pick 
up litter. 
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Whenever possible the star takes people on tours ¢ 
the valley to show them first hand what the problems ag} 
and how they are being met. There is hardly a road 
blacktop or dirt—with which the staff is not familiar, any!} 
no two tours are alike. Always, as they drive along 
cameras are handy “just in case.” | 

Schoolchildren, civic groups, and others never torget || 
day’s ride and tramp through the valley. Though the 
never consciously recognized a gully before, or notice} 
a muddy stream, or gave a second thought to an ul 
sightly heap of tin cans and papers, they now spot they 
at sight. And they appreciate the significance of the ant 
erosion contour strips that ribbon the countrysid}j 
Whether from farm or town, they learn the importand} 
of sound conservation practices. ' 


ke THE SUMMER, THE ASSOCIATION HELPS SPONSOR TW 
conservation workshops for teachers. Held at the Un 
versity of Delaware and at the West Chester, Pennsyjj 
vania, State Teachers College, they last for three week} 
during which the teachers cover some 800 miles of tery 
tory in the two states and see conservation methods i 
operation. Last year, twenty-four enrolled at West Che} 
ter, thirty-seven at Delaware, with six turned away. 

As the major emphasis of a workshop is on “doing | 
yourself,” the teachers learn many things from actus 
experience. They use soil augers and samplers 4 
mapping the various soil types on a farm. They lay ou 
contour strips in the rain. They put out a forest fire wi iI 
modern fire-fighting equipment. They use a seine 
sample the fish population in a farm pond. They driy 
tractors and manure-spreaders. This first hand exper 
ence amply supplements lectures in giving a clear¢ 
appreciation of natural resources and their wise use. | 

The BVA considers the Brandywine Valley as a un} 
Hence it crosses township, county, and state boundarif 
in its program. As it is nongovernmental, it is not fe 
tered with red tape. The conservation agencies to whic 
it directs the people of the valley for technical help r#j 
gard the BVA as their unofficial coordinator, and the 
welcome the myriad requests for help that pour down a 
their already overcrowded desks. } 

The compactness of the Brandywine Valley makes 
peculiarly suitable as a demonstration area for other va 
leys interested in a similar program. Readily accessib 
and easily toured in a day, it encompasses many aspedf| 
of the conservation problem. 

As a first step for other valleys which feel the need 4} 
some such setup as the Brandywine Valley Associatiolf 
Mr. Hoff advises a careful analysis of the job to be don} 
He recommends a “Two-Day Miracle” to focus intere4} 
Full cooperation with existing agencies is vital and ben 
fits all. Above all, he says, once you have decided d 
your course of action, it is necessary to sell every ma 
woman, and child in the area on the task ahead. 

He is confident that there are thousands of valle 
across the nation with enough initiative and enterpri 
to tackle such a job. Already there are some ninety smé 
projects of one sort or another in operation, enough | 
fact, so that there is talk of holding a Valley Institu 
Interest on a local, grassroots scale seems to be increasi 
and if the experience of the Brandywine Valley Associ 
tion is any indication, similar projects should, with sir 
lar spirit and management, achieve equal success. 
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Sony after the taking of Seoul, 
came reports of the murder by the Com- 
munists of Mo Youn Sook, Korea’s most 
distinguished woman poet and feminist 
leader. A delegate to the United Na- 
tions, Miss Mo is said to have been shot 
along with two members of the South 
Korean National Assembly, Mrs. Park 
Soon Chun and Kim Hyo Suk. 

Deceptively dainty and modest, Miss 
Mo had been in public life for nearly 
fifteen years. At the time of her death 
she was editor of the Woman’s Daily 
News, on the board of the Korean 
YWCA, and head of the very active 
Korean Patriotic Women’s Association. 
Though she took part as an official 
South Korean observer in the UN action which par- 
titioned her country, Miss Mo was deeply disturbed by 
the division. A native of the North who lived by pro- 
fessional necessity in Seoul, she longed for Korean 
unity. 

Two years ago, on a visit to the United States, 
she told a Survey editor that much as she desired 


Korean independence, she did not feel 
it would be possible “in the world 
as it is now.” An ardent believer 
in democracy, she distrusted the Rus- 
sians, who, she feared, were much 
cleverer at making friends with the 
common people of Korea than were 
American troops and officials. “The 
Russian soldiers,” she said, “are more 
apt to understand what it is like to 
be poor for they don’t have coffee 
every day, either.” 

It was during this visit that Miss 
: Mo translated her poem, “Night on 
* the 38th Parallel,’ based on an un- 

successcul attempt to visit her mother. 

At night and disguised as a man, 
she crossed the boundary, but was caught, recognized, 
held in jail for several hours, and then “deported” 
to the South. 

Before leaving the USA, she made a point of say- 
ing @ quiet farewell to each American friend. She 
knew the Communists counted her an enemy, and 
she felt sure she had “only a little life left.” 


Pach Bros. 


Night at the 38th Parallel 


MO YOUN SOOK 


Bie mountain-roses are white, blooming every season, 

Clear water flows full, and cool is the place, 

The forest where incense-grass and apple trees are thick— 
This is my native place, North Korea, with pastoral twi- 


light. 


To my native place I used to go to see my mother, 
The village where breezes blow in the beautiful dim sky; 
I wished to go home where I was brought up when a child, 
There the lonesome cow was mooing lazily. 


For five hours I was tortured by the investigation, 
Embracing the trembling heart now and then; 
‘Deep was the night, and the dull cries 

Of the night, and the dull cries 

Of the wild owl going to sleep. 


I was threatened, not allowed to go home, yonder there. 


I do not know any theory; 

I do not know any political idea, 

To the place where I once sang and played 

I wished to go to make the tired nostalgia rest 
‘On the wings of sea gulls of that North Korea, 
‘Where the white waves are swelling up. 


‘Moistured with tears fifteen times 

I appealed to the strangers, 

“Let me go back home and to my native place!” 
‘Oh, I suddenly found myself in a different country, 
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The gesture of “No” and the lips of negative; 
Like a foreigner who does not know the law, 
Being chased, I returned to the mountain top again. 


I did not know the procedure; 

I haven’t prepared any principles of thought. 
The field covered with snow, 

The valley of deer, endlessly wide, 

And the crystal sky of ever-green 

Were calling me all the time; 

And I was brought up in their blood; 

So the way from my soil to my own soil 

I thought no one would stop my passing by; 

The fatherland who cried loudly, 

Once in ecstasy, the chains having been released; 
The fatherland once stroked the drum with joy; 
Where is your happiness hidden now? 

Tonight on the line of the 38th parallel 

Do you hear, do you hear, the cries of a lost nation? 


Who does know 
The sorrows of a nation whispering in a weary way: 
Tell me, the big men powerful, 


Tell me, the big men powerful, 

For whose judgment may the 38th line of Korea wait 
This cold night? 

The pains of the fatherland, the worries, 

Trembling, terrified by the skin of fate! 
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The Hand of Helen Keller 


A Great Spirit 


has transmuted almost seven 
decades of darkness and silence 


into poetry, wit, and humanity 


E. MIRIAM LEWIS 


lee LIMITED, AS USUAL, WAS LATE. Impa- 
tiently I paced the station floor, recalling 
stories I had heard about Helen Keller, wonder- 
ing what she and her companion, Polly Thom- 
son, looked like, praying that everything would go 
smoothly during their visit to the Astoria Naval Hospital. 

Eventually tlie train arrived and I began to scan faces, 
searching for a aes deportment a would designate 
this blind and deaf woman-of-the-world. After a while, 
two dignified women approached, walking slowly but 


confidently, the arm of one linked in the arm of the 
other. 
“Tm Miss Lewis,” I said. “Aren’t you Miss—” 
“Thomson.” said one, as she extended her hand. She 


spelled my name to her companion, using the manual 
alphabet which is employed by the deaf and blind. 

“Oh, Me-es Lu-wees,” said Miss Keller, grasping my 
hand. Several times I have fallen in love at first sight, 
but this was the first time I ever fell in love at first 
handclasp. 

At the hospital the officers had delayed luncheon in 
order to meet our celebrated guests. I seated my new 
friends at a table near the window so that they might 
“look out” over the compound. Immediately that table 
became the center of attraction, the most popular gather- 
ing place of the staff, largely because of Miss Keller’s 
quaint quips and infectious humor. 


+ 


—As a birthday tribute to Helen Keller at 
seventy, the former Welfare and Recreation 
Officer at the Astoria Naval Hospital recalls with 
intimate detail a meeting of five years ago. 
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Our famous guest delighted in bandying tales and | 
for instance her | 


often told one on herself. There was, 


“most embarrassing moment”: “Guests dropped in to see 


Polly and me one evening at our home in Westport. Ij 


wasn’t appropriately dressed: so while Polly entertained, 
I hurriedly changed my clothes. She always puts my 
make-up on for me, but I knew no reason why I couldn’t 
do it for myself. After all, I use only a little powder. 


When I went into the living room they all laughed} 


heartily, refusing to tell me what was so funny. Finally I 
learned, I had powdered my face with rouge. Was my 
pacemred |. 

“What a hard time I had learning to speak English 
words!” she said once. “ 


So many words aren’t pronounced if 


as they are spelled. I knew ‘t-o-u-g-h’ was pronounced f 


Oo 


‘tuff and ‘e-n-o-u-g-h-,’ ‘e-nuff,’ but I had a hard time re- 
membering ‘deoticg -h-n-u-t-s’ was not “duff-nuts’.” 


One evening at supper she told us she had always loved [if 
animals and they seemed, in turn, to love her and to un-#f 


derstand her blindness. In her early years, when she was 
learning about the various animals of the world, she 


wanted to know what a lion was really like—his taut} 


muscles, his great mane, and especially his kingly roar. 
Arrangements were made for her to visit a nearby zoo. 
While her teacher, watched anxiously from outside, Helen 
and the keeper calmly entered the cage. The girl put} 
out her hand, touched the lion’s head, ran her fingers 
across his shoulders and down his back to the tip on his}j 
tail. Suddenly, he opened his mouth and roared. The# 
vibrations ran through her body, thrilling her beyond} 
her wildest hope. 
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Someone stopped at our table to take a picture. “Oh,” 
fiss Keller smiled, as the bulb flashed, “it winked at me.” 
The blind woman skillfully fed herself soup, salad, 
eat, and vegetables, but before she ate anything, she 
refully put her fork into each article on the Pilates ot 
atched her hands—graceful, skilled, strong. They told 
hard work, of courage, hope, success, and their touch 
vealed that of a woman of sensitive spirit. 

The next morning Miss Keller was scheduled to talk 
) the patients and staff. The original plans were to 
ave her meet them in the auditorium, but we changed 
le meeting place to the library, without notifying her. 
xtra chairs were moved in. A large bouquet of for- 
thia was placed just inside the door. The room was 
acked with people. As she hesitated on the threshold, 
sr voice rang out: “This is a nice library.” She had 
nelled the books. 

The flowers concerned her next. Miss Thomson spread 
iss Keller’s arms around the huge bouquet. “’Tis a 
irst of concentrated sunshine shouting forth the glory 
- God,” was her poetic comment. There flashed in my 
ind a passage I had memorized as a child from her 
90k: “The trees stood motionless and white like figures 
| a marble frieze. There was an odor of pine-needles. 
he rays of the sun fell upon the trees, so that the twigs 
arkled like diamonds and dropped in showers when 
e touched them. So dazzling was the light, it pene- 
ated even the darkness that veils my eyes.” 

After I had introduced our two guests, Miss Thomson 
ve a brief sketch of Miss Keller’s life. She told of 
w Helen had been born a perfectly normal child but 
the age of nineteen months an illness left her totally 
ind and deaf; of how the patience of Miss Sullivan, her 
‘st companion, and Helen’s own zeal and courage had 
vabled her to accomplish the apparently impossible feat 
‘learning to speak; of how she went to Radcliffe with 
) special favors because of her handicaps and graduated 
ith honor. 


= HELEN KELLER HERSELF SPOKE, SLOWLY BUT DIS- 
actly, addressing her words to the hospital staff. Some 
‘her phrases still echo in my mind: “As I have traveled 
) and down the continent the past two and a half years, 
siting government hospitals, I have witnessed with 
tultant gratification your stimulating good will that 
uilds up new lives on the ruins of the old. Posterity will 
ank you, and the disabled throughout the world will 
ess you for your faith in them. Reverently I salute you as 
itners with God who explore His mysteries and wrest 
om death secrets of healing that will make and keep 
an’s body and mind holy as tabernacles of yet mightier 
‘e-forces.” Instead of applause there was a reverent 
ence—a spontaneous tribute to a woman who had won 
| hearts. 
Miss Thomson then asked for a volunteer to help 
iss Keller demonstrate how she could “hear” an in- 
vidual speak. A sailor stepped forward. Miss Keller 
ook hands, touched his face, told him he had a nice 
yile, ran her fingers down his neck to his collar and 
ghing said, “You're a gob.” Everyone else laughed, 
9. Then placing the forefinger of her right hand along 
e side of his nose, the middle finger lightly on his lips 
d the little finger at this throat, she requested him to 
k her a question. . 
“Can you perceive color?” he asked. She smiled. 
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“Sometimes,” she said, “I feel blue and sometimes I sce 
red.” After the laughter subsided, she explained that she 
could not actually see color, but that she could tell a white 
rose from a red and a white pansy from a purple, be- 
cause white petals are thinner than colored. 

“How old are you?” was the sailor’s second question. 
She smiled again. “Sixty-five,” she whispered, “but the 
spirit is ageless.” 

Someone else asked, “What can we do to help the 
blind and deaf?” To this she answered, “Rather than 
combat physical blindness and deafness, combat blind per- 
ception and deaf emotions.” 

She shook hands with everyone in the room, allowing 
plenty of time for each person to speak a word and 
hear a word. One big sailor with “hashmarks” to his 
elbow clutched her hand, and said, “I fear we’re the ones 
who are blind, not you.” 


M... KELLER SPENT THE NEXT DAY VISITING THE WARDS. 
She shook hands with every bedridden patient and 
greeted all who gathered at her side. 

Among the patients was Mac, who had been in the 
hospital eighteen months, had had several operations and 
had more to face. But he always had a smile and a new 
joke to tell. 

Mac had special pride in two things: he was Irish; and 
he was a Marine. Stopping at his bed, Miss Keller took 
his hand and touched his face. “You have a sunny smile,” 
she said. She ran her fingers down his neck and across 
the back of his shoulders, and added, “You are a Ma- 
rine.” Mac’s face brightened. How could she tell? Miss 
Thomson explained that she felt the muscle formation. 
The shoulder muscles of a sailor usually are smooth and 
relaxed; those of a Marine knotted and tense from their 
rigorous training. 

As we left Mac’s bed, I noticed some corpsmen wheel- 
ing a patient into the ward from the operating room. I 
felt certain he did not feel well enough to see anyone, 
but the doctor stopped us at the door saying, “Don’t forget 
Hans. No matter what, he wants to see Miss Keller.” 
I hestitated, but Doc insisted, “Though he’s a sick boy, he 
has something to tell Miss Keller.” 

Hans’s face was drawn with pain, his knuckles white, 
and beads of perspiration stood on his forehead. But in 
a thick German accent, he managed to say, “I am so 
happy. I am so happy.” 

Miss Keller laid her hand on his brow. Slowly he told 
his story: 

“T was born in Germany just before the other war. 
My father was killed and after the war my mother had 
a hard time. Often we were hungry and often cold. In 
the evening sometimes Mother would tell us. stories. 
Again and again she would tell us about Helen Keller, 
the deaf and blind lady in America. ‘When things are 
hard, Mother would say, ‘think of Helen Keller; things 
were hard for her. When things seems impossible, think 
of Helen Keller; she did the impossible. Keep her faith.’ 
Some years after that I came to America, but the rest of 
my family stayed in Germany. In 1941, I joined the 
American service. My family were killed at home. 

“T have often recalled my mother’s words. Sometimes 
things have been hard. Sometimes things have seemed 
impossible. But I never dreamed, I never dreamed the 
day would come when I could shake the hand of Helen 


Keller.” 
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THE COMMON WELFARE 


A Broad Program for Mental Hospitals 


667] "HE SCOPE OF THE MENTAL HEALTH 

Pesce is so vast as almost to 
stagger the imagination.” Thus states 
a report, “The Mental Health Programs 
of the Forty-Eight States,” released last 
month by the Council of State Govern- 
ments, (price $4). Replete with facts, 
figures, and generalizations that con- 
vincingly prove this conclusion, the study 
presents the most detailed pictures of 
conditions in state mental hospitals since 
Albert Deutsch’s “Shame of the States.” 
What it lacks in eyewitness accounts it 
makes up in comprehensiveness, for it 
is based on questionnaire returns from 
all the state governors and the superin- 
tendents of 190 state hospitals giving 
facts on need, legal aspects, organization 
and administration, finance, plant and 
equipment, personnel, patient care and 
treatment, and related mental health ac- 
tivities. 

The findings reveal an uneven picture, 
not only from state to state but from 
hospital to hospital, where the best are 
hampered by shortages of facilities, 
equipment, and all types of professional 
personnel, and the worst scarcely bear 
thinking about. An optimistic tone re- 
porting “much progress” over the past 
two decades keeps the study out of the 
realm of the sensational without mini- 
mizing the great gap between accepted 
standards and actuality. These gaps are 
clearly revealed in forty recommenda- 
tions pointing out areas where improve- 
ments are urgently needed. 

Overcrowding comes first in the long 
list of problems, since 74 percent of the 
hospitals reported some excess of pa- 
tients over capacity. Nearly half reported 
an excess of more than 40 percent. Con- 
sequently, the study recommends that 
the states undertake extensive building 
programs, but it also suggests that over- 
crowding could be considerably miti- 
gated by better treatment programs, 
which would step up patient turn-over, 
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as well as by increased clinical facilities, 
family care arrangements, and preven- 
tive measures. More effective therapy, 
the report maintains, undoubtedly 
would be developed if more hospitals 
spent more time and money on re- 
search. 


li HE FINDINGS INDICATE THAT ALL THESE 
programs are hampered by a basic 
handicap: lack of competent personnel in 
every category—physicians, psychologists, 
graduate nurses, psychiatric social work- 
ers, and attendants. Few, “if any,” of 
the state hospitals have sufficient num- 
bers in any of these groups to meet 
the standards of the American Psychi- 
atric Association. Salary ranges listed in 
accompanying tables indicate the reason, 
at least in part. The average entering 
salary for psychiatrists (without main- 
tenance) comes to $4,381 and the av- 
erage maximum $5,686. Similarly out 
of line with current professional  sal- 
aries is the average for psychiatric so- 
cial workers, $2,041 at entering, and 
$3,025 as the maximum. Attendants, of 
whom the report says “no class of per- 
sonnel is more important,” have an ay- 
erage salary range from $1,218 to $1,- 
688, also without maintenance. 

To improve the quality of attendants 
the report recommends: selection on a 
merit basis; special training courses; 
adequate remuneration; improved work- 
ing and housing conditions; and in- 
creased recognition. It also recommends 
in-service training for all grades of per- 
sonnel, decrying the fact that so few 
state hospitals maintain schools of nurses, 
have affiliations with schools of social 
work, or meet requirements for resi- 
dency training of physicians and_psy- 
chiatrists. 

The report also points out the im- 
portance of food to therapy—‘“adequate 
in quantity and nutritional value, prop- 


erly prepared and attractively servedf} 
Revealing tremendous variations in fo 4 
costs, ranging from 8 cents to 75 ce 
per day per patient, it suggests thi 
some of these differences may be d 
to lack of uniformity in cost accountim}] 
and calls attention to a need for betty 
record keeping of all kinds. 

The report frowns on the use of gi) 
clusion and mechanical restraints 
handling patients, though it indicat 
that seclusion may sometimes be nece 
sary to safeguard the patient hims¢ 
as well as personnel and other patient 
The findings showed that while some ¢f} 
the most objectionable devices are on| 
rarely used, belts, wristlets, camisole} 
and sheet restraints are almost co i 
monplace. Nevertheless, the study haf 
ards the guess—without documentatidi| 
—that “while this is not a proud pik 
ture,” it is probably a considerable i f 
provement over that of ten or twenij) 
years ago. 


A aoe NEEDED LEGAL IMPROVEMEN 
the report recommends less empha 
on court and judicial proceedings anil) 
more reliance on medical opinion i] 
respect to involuntary admissions. ff 
also calls for provision for voluntai} 
admissions and for release procedurff) 
involving periodic and continuing stall 
review of the patient’s mental conditioff| 
In addition, it recommends that all px}! 
vate mental institutions be under 
unified control of an appropriate sta} 
agency. 

The report decries the practice 
many states of dividing responsibililj) 
for mental hospitals among separa 1 
hospital boards. It urges superviso i 
integration in a central organization 
which it would also put authority fdf! 
the state’s mental hygiene programs. } 

Patients or responsible relatives, 
study suggests, should be called upon | 
THE sont 
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assume more financial responsibility for 
hospitalization than is generally ex- 
pected of them; but it deplores the 
practice in a few hospitals of insisting 
upon financial arrangements before ad- 
mission. 

Undertaken by the Council of State 
Governments a year ago at the request 
of the Governors’ Conference, the study 
was directed by Brevard E. Crihfield, 
with the assistance of a technical advis- 
ory committee composed cf: Sanford 
Bates, Christiana Burke, Dr. Ralph M. 
Chambers, Loula Dunn, Dr. R. H. 
Guthrie, Margaret Hagan, Dr. Samuel 
W. Hamilton, Fred K. Hoehler, Dr. 
Karl Menninger, Dr. Winfred Over- 
holser, Dr. Ralph Rossen, Dr. George S. 
Stevenson, Dr. M. A. Tarumianz, Dr. 
Rudolph Toller, and Dr. David A. 
Young. 


Opportunities for 
Social Workers 


ik DEPARTMENT oF STATE HAS AN- 
nounced a number of opportunities 
under the Fulbright program for Amer- 
ican social workers to work and study 
in social service agencies and institutions 
in Great Britain in 1951-52. Transpor- 
tation, tuition, and full maintenance are 
provided by the awards. Candidates 
must be United States citizens, have an 
A.B., or the equivalent, and preferably 
should be graduated from recognized 
schools of social work. Eligible candi- 
dates now enrolled in institutions of 
higher learning should obtain informa- 
tion and applications from their campus 
Fulbright advisers before October 31; 
other eligible candidates may apply di- 


rectly to the Institute of International 
Education, 2 West 45 Street, New York 
19, New York, before October 15. 

Senior awards may be competed for 
through the Conference Board of As- 
sociated Research, 2101 Constitution 
Avenue, Washington 25, D. C., which 
handles applications from postdoctoral 
research scholars and professors. 

The board is also receiving applica- 
tions until October 15 for the three 
hundred awards available for lecturing 
and advanced research in fifteen coun- 
tries. Requirements for university lec- 
turing, in addition to United States 
citizenship, call for teaching experience 
in an institution of higher learning; for 
advanced research, a doctoral degree or 
equivalent recognized standing in a pro- 
fession. 


PERSONALITIES and .PROJEGES 


Training Southern 


Social Workers 


A FTER FOUR YEARS OF ALMOST CON- 
stant travel as executive secretary 
of the American Association of Schools 
of Social Work, SUE SPENCER will 
settle down next month in her native 
South as director of the Nashville School 
of Social Work. She will succeed Lora 
Lee Peterson, who has moved farther 
south to organize a social work school 
for the University of Texas. 

| In talking of “settling down,” Miss 
Spencer asserts she in no way confuses 
che term with “settling back,” for the 
eight-year-old Nashville School has 
enough projects and problems in the 
offing to satisfy any social worker look- 
ng for a “challenge.” Not the least of 
these is the necessity of finding increased 
inancial support. 

| Started as a regional school in 1942 
ander the joint sponsorship of Vander- 
silt University, Scarritt College, and 
George Peabody College, and with 
Soundation grants, the School has grown 
rapidly in student enrollment and in 
ervice to the social work community 
n that region. Plans are now under 
way for the School to participate in the 
southern Regional Plan for Higher Edu- 
ation through which it would receive 
ippreciable sums from states sending it 
tudents. Miss Spencer recognizes the 
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problem involved in the Southern Re- 
gional Plan, particularly as it affects 
segregation, but she trusts these will 
clear up as segregation in higher educa- 
tion continues to break down under the 
impetus of the recent 
decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United 
States. (See “Kentucky 
Outgrows Segregation,” 
by O. C. Dawkins, The 
Survey, July 1950.) 

The daughter of a 
peripatetic Presbyterian 
minister, this social 
work educator has lived 
in every state in the 
Southeast except Ala- 
bama and Mississippt. 
Her new position might 
be called a homecoming 
not only geographically 
but also professionally, 
for an important part of her career has 
been spent in furthering social work 
education in the South. With a solid 
background of practical experience both 
in public and private organizations, she 
has taught casework at the Louisiana 
State University and at Tulane, and has 
helped build up a training program 
within the Louisiana Department of 
Welfare. 

As a young graduate of Maryville Col- 
lege, Tennessee, Miss Spencer entered 
social work by way of the New York 
YWCA, where she worked while secur- 
ing her master’s degree from the New 
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York School of Social Work. Soon after, 
the tides of the depression swept her in- 
to the emergency relief experiences that 
helped develop our sturdy public wel- 
fare programs. In Georgia, she served 
successively as a county 
relief director, regional 
supervisor for the State 
Emergency Reliet Ad- 
ministration, and a case 
supervisor in the 
County Department of 
Welfare. Then, after a 
brief interlude with a 
privates sc hald réans 
agency in New York, 
she went to Louisiana 
to teach at the State 
University and later to 
serve as a field repre- 
sentative for the State 
Department of Welfare. 
In 1944 she returned to 
New York to become assistant executive 
secretary of the American Association 
of Social Workers, going to the Associa- 
tion of Schools in 1946. 

For four years Miss Spencer has car- 
ried the chief burden of the AASSW’s 
struggle to provide all the accrediting 
and consultative services necessary to 
the training institutions of a rapidly 
growing profession. Another claim to 
distinction may be less widely known— 
an “honorable mention” recently 
awarded one of her water-colors in an 
art show sponsored by the New York 
School of Social Work. 
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LETTERS and LIFE 


Growth of Personality 


THE ENVELOPE—A Study of the Im- 
pact of the World upon the Child, by 
James S. Plant, M.D., Sc.D. Common- 
wealth Fund. $3 


LD FRIENDS AND ADMIRERS OF THE 

late Dr. James S. Plant and _ his 
work, will welcome the appearance of 
this posthumous volume in which he 
has clarified and elaborated his concep- 
tion of personality development as pre- 
sented earlier in his “Personality and 
the Cultural Pattern.” 

The present volume entitled “The 
Envelope,” is concerned with the “psy- 
cho-osmotic envelope” by and through 
which the individual selectively per- 
ceives, accepts, resists, and otherwise 
deals with the environment, especially 
the social-cultural-family. The envelope 
operates to give every experience its 
idiosyncratic meaning for the individual. 
Since each individual is unique, with 
his own temperament, rate and rhythm 
of development and activity (cadence), 
he faces the requirements and the op- 
portunities of our culture in his own 
idiomatic fashion. 

The ways each individual tries to 
meet the problems of living, his own 
growth and maturation, the demands 
of his family, school, jobs, the achieve- 
ment of status, of adult functioning, of 
mating, the impact of the “realities” of 
life, all these and the rest of the twenty- 
one aspects discussed by Dr. Plant show 
how each child develops his envelope 
as his individualized way of accepting 
and dealing with these common prob- 
lems. 

What distinguishes Dr. Plant’s think- 
ing from much of contemporary psy- 
chiatry 1s that he views personality de- 
velopment as a flexible, continually 
changing, dynamic process, as contrasted 
with the often rigid, often mechanistic, 
conceptions so frequently offered today, 
and with the belief that human conduct 
is primarily, if not exclusively, an ex- 
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pression of one or two basic needs or 
instincts. 

Dr. Plant emphasizes the varying 
stresses and tensions in the life of the 
child, departing from the belief that a 
single nuclear complex is the focus and 
explanation of whatever the child learns 
and does. 

While he does not use the term, Dr. 
Plant’s formulation is essentially a field 
theory which recognizes the continual 
interplay of organism environment, of 
developing personality and social, cul- 
tural life, as translated to the child by 
adults. Because he thinks of this dynamic 
process in a field, he does not rely 
upon the usual assumptions of self-act- 
ing agents, drives, or forces operating 
within the child. Rather he approaches 
the problem of personality development 
in terms of zrans-actions, as Dewey and 
Bentley have recently emphasized in 
“Knowing and the Known.” (Beacon 
Press, 1949.) This term goes beyond 
self-action and billiard ball interactions 
to recognize the circular dynamic 
processes that are operating in a field. 


D.. PLANT SEES AS CENTRAL TO PER- 
sonality development and expression the 
problem of meaning. Each person, Dr. 
Plant submits, finds in life what is 
meaningful to him: “the environment 
is sensed by the personality only in terms 
of the problems which it is trying to 
work through” (note the plural prob- 
lems, not just the single problem of 
orthodox theory). 

As he points out, in his way of think- 
ing, “We don’t adjust problems as much 
as we adjust to having problems; we are 


+ 


—The reviewer was formerly the 
director of the Caroline Zachry 
Institute of Human Development, 
New York City. 


interested in what people are trying tj 
do, rather than in what they are doings 
we see every act as an effort at making 
an adjustment within 
a problem. (Will it 
not be a glorious day 
when adults generally 
look upon bothersome 
children as individuals 
who are trying to 
solve problems, instead 
of individuals who are trying to bf 
problems? )” 

In all his writing and clinical work 
Dr. Plant was always aware that humayi} 
living takes place in a cultural contex 
and that personality problems are th 
ways in which unique individuals havi} 
attempted while growing up to meet th 
pressures and opportunities of our cu 
ture, as translated to them by adultg 
If psychiatry is to contribute more effec 
tively to the development of menta 
health and help to foster wholesome per 
sonalities, as the Midcentury Whi 
House Conference is now asking, the] 
the kind of questions raised by Dr. Pla 
in this book must be given more atte j 
tion, and studied dynamically in ter 
of culture-personality. 

All those engaged in work with chi} 
dren and in mental health programd} 
will find this volume full of fresh in 
sight and stimulus. 


} 


CREATIVE POWER THROUGH DIS! 
CUSSION, by Thomas Fansler. Harpe 
$3 


alt O HEAR SOME PEOPLE TALK, IT WOUL 
seem that a good American is 0 
who passively accepts whatever politice 
or economic dogmas happen to bf 
fashionable. But fashions change. TI | 
shirker of responsibility who suppo i 
only causes approved by the most co 
servative runs the danger that ten f 
twenty years hence he may be per i 
cuted for past association with move 
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ments no longer held to be quite re- 
spectable. Refusing to give his best 
thought to questions of the day and to 
thrash out with others the rights and 
wrongs of a public issue, he is a bad 
American; for to do so—with becoming 
modesty and self-restraint—is of the es- 
sence of our democracy. 

Even extreme views when sincerely 
held and advanced without chicanry are 
not of themselves divisive in their effect, 
though they may touch sensitive spots. 
The nonconformist’s note of doubt may 
lead to a reexamination of assumptions 
too long undisputed and thus help to 
keep alive genuine convictions. There 
are always new facts and new trends of 
opinion against which ideas must be 
weighed if they are not to be dragged 
along as dead weights on personal effec- 
tiveness. Whether a free exchange of 
ideas 1s constructive depends on the way 
in which it takes place. 

Professor Fansler, in two previous pub- 
lications, has shown himself adept in 
the methodology of creative group dis- 
cussion. In the present book he tries 
something more difficult, namely, to 
make the ordinary participant in a 
group process—and that means all of 
us—aware of that interplay of desires, 
experiences, and personalities which is 
necessary for a genuine consensus. Pay- 
ing almost no attention to the ways in 
which subject matter and the particular 
objective affect the management of a 
discussion, he concentrates the reader’s 
attention on the working of his own 
mind when in contact with other minds. 

The book is simply written in non- 
technical terms and for the most part 
addressed to the lay member. It takes 
little for granted. The average com- 
mittee member has to be taught how 
to listen, how to “be himself” when 
talking, how not to let himself be 
overwhelmed by someone — speaking 
with spurious authority or using 
false tricks of logic. He must learn to 
watch himself and to watch others, lest 
ne drift into an easy conformity with 
Majority sentiment or else evoke un- 
necessary hostility. 

With the sort of introspection which 
he author promotes, some people, it is 
o be feared, may lose in spontaneity; 
yut most of us have given all too little 
hought to the psychological mechanism 
of a group process and will benefit from 
yaying more attention to it. The book 
hus has an important and neglected 
-ducational aim. It demonstrates that 
retting along with people is not just 
. matter of goodwill but a matter of self- 
raining. And it tells just what that 


training should be. It should be useful 
to anyone, whether simple-minded or 
sophisticated, who wants to play a more 
effective part in some corner of our 
everyday democracy. Bruno LaskKER 
Author: 

“Democracy Through Discussion” 


TO PROMOTE THE GENERAL WEL- 
FARE—The Story of the Amalgamated, 
by Hyman H. Bockbinder and Asso- 


ciates. Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America. $3.50 hard cover, $1.50 
paper. 


HE STORY OF THE AMALGAMATED 

Clothing Workers, the union whose 
members work in factories where men’s 
clothing is made, has been told in one 
way or another many times. Here it is 
told again in a new way by members of 
the union themselves speaking through 
Hyman Bookbinder, assistant director 
of research, and his associates. In a 
preface, Joseph S. Potofsky, president 
since the death of Sidney Hillman in 
1946, wrote that “this book is essentially 
designed for the newer, younger mem- 
bers of this union who would like to 
find, in one place, a good historical ac- 
count of their union, a chronicle of its 
struggles, set-backs and achievements 
. . . and of its permanent contribution 
to the welfare of its members, the com- 
munity, the nation and, perhaps, the 
world.” 

On the pages that follow appears the 
story of the building of a union that 
started from sweatshop conditions in 1914 
to become one of the strongest, best 
led unions in America, whose present 
membership of nearly 400,000 enjoys a 
degree of economic protection that places 
them in the forefront of American wage 
earners. 

And the story could not have been 
written, says President Potofsky, “with- 

(Continued on page 391) 


IMPORTANT 
COMPILATIONS 
IN THE 


REFERENCE SHELF SERIES 


Each book is a compilation of 
divergent opinion in the words 
of recognized authorities. All 
have comprehensive bibliogra- 


phies. 
$1.75 each postpaid 


AMERICAN LABOR UNIONS: 


Organization, Aims and Power. 


One American in every ten is a 
member of an American labor 
union. This is a book for all ten. 


NEW FORCES IN ASIA 


Bruno Lasker, the editor, is widely 
known as a Far East authority. His 


selections tell of half the world’s 
population in a state of ferment. 


BRITISH SOCIALISM TODAY 


The book discloses both Labor and 
Conservatives in agreement on so- 
cial services and opposed on _ na- 
tionalization. 


SHOULD WE HAVE MORE TVA's? 


The pros and cons of TVA and pro- 
posed authorities in the Missouri 
and Columbia valleys and the St. 
Lawrence. 


THE WELFARE STATE 


(ready September 1) 


Leading New Dealers, Fair Dealers 
and Anti-New Dealers present their 
cases. 


Order from: 


THE H. W. WILSON CC. 
950 University Ave., N. Y. 52 
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WORKERS WANTED 


CASEWORKERS—Midwest, private, multiple 


function children’s agency outside Chicago. 
Case Supervisor, $3700-$5000; Case Worker 
ITI—$3000-$4200; Case Worker II—$3200- 


$3700: Case Worker I—$2800-$3300. 


9041 Survey. 


GIRLS AON Ss trained for small settlement, 
position open soon. Good salary and personnel 
practice es. Apply Family and Children’s Service, 
313 E. E. Second Street, Evansville, Indiana. 


OPPORTUNITIES in adoption specialization, 
general placement, and family casework. Case- 
work openings in large reorganized multiple 
service agency; good supervision, student 
training program, psychiatric consultation. 
Reasonable case loads and good personnel 
practices. Beginning salary $2700 and in ac- 


cord with experience. Family and Children’s 
Service, 410 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CASEWORKERS—man or woman for work 
with adolsecents andan adoption worker—pro- 
fessionally trained and experienced, for pri- 
vate, state-wide child placing agency with 
growing program. Iowa Children’s Home So- 


ciety, Room 206, Savings and Loan Building, 
6th and Mulberry Streets, Des Moines 9, 
Iowa, 

CASEWORKERS. Opening in multiple service 


agency for two caseworkers in Family Service 
Department. Classifications Caseworker I and 
II provide salary range $2,700-$4,500. Place- 
ment on scale dependent on experience. Write 
Marcel Kovarsky, Jewish Family and Chil- 


dren’s Service, 15 Fernando Street, Pitts- 
burgh 19, Pa. 
CASEWORKERS for combined family and 


children’s agency. Excellent personnel prac- 
tices. Pleasant working conditions, Good su- 
pervision. Salary according to training and 
experience. Write Family and Children’s Serv- 
ice, 313 S. E. Second Street, Evansville, Ind. 


CASEWORKER — Opening for professionally 
trained caseworker in established multiple 
service family agency. Expanding program. 
Professional supervision. Limited case load. 
Board of Directors active in developing and 
maintaining high standards of case work and 
personnel practice, Recently revised statement 
of personnel policies available. Salary be- 


ginning $3000 to $3200, depending on training 


and experience. Annual increments based on 


evaluation, Write Rosemary Antin, Jewish 
Social Service, 78 State Street, Albany 7, 
New York. 


CASE WORKER, mature woman, interested in 
direct case work treatment of dependent 
children in small established children’s insti- 
tution in Northern Ohio. Minimum require- 
ments M.S.S. degree from accredited school 
with some supervisory experience; sound 
personnel practices, salary commensurate with 
training and experience. 9071 Survey. 


MEDICAL SOCIAL CASE WORKER. Gradu- 
ate of accredited School of Social Work: some 
hospital experience preferred. Psychiatric con- 
sultation available. Opportunity for participa- 
tion in community programs. Beginning sal- 
ary based on experience. Write, or call: 
F. Engeman, Director of Social Service, Moun- 
tainside Hospital, Montclair, New Jersey. 


INTAKE SUPERVISOR for muitiple service 
agency, member FSAA and CWL, Duties in- 
clude Supervision of workers carrying both in- 
take and under care responsibility. Oppor- 
tunities for administrative and community re- 
elations experience and for participation in 
student training program. Consultation with 
qualified Casework Supervisor. Write Jewish 
Family and Children’s Services, 15 Fernando 
Street, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


HOUSEMOTHER—for small Children’s Insti- 
tution caring fer normal school age children. 
Adequate staff, good personnel practices. In- 
stitution located within block of public trans- 
portation. Write Children’s Home, 200 Todd’s 
Lane, Wilmington, Delaware. 


SAN FRANCISCO Catholic Social Service has 
openings for professionally qualified child wel- 


WORKERS WANTED 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


Graduate of accredited school. Mini- 
mum three years supervisory or administra- 
tive experience in social work; community 
organization; public health or related field. 


Starting salary, depending | on background, 


$3600 to $4000. Executive is responsible for 
administration of clinic; professional, nursing 
and casework staffs; interpretation to com- 
munity; and public speaking. Active Board. 
Mr. Ralph Klein, Planned Parenthood Clinic, 
203 Professional Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


WANTED—Social workers to file their qualifi- 
cations with the Medical Bureau; opportuni- 
ties in all parts of America including foreign 
countries; all negotiations strictly confidential, 
Burneice Larson, Medical Bureau, Palmolive 
Building, Chicago. 


CASEWORKER—(male or female)—Catholic 
Child placement agency. Minimum of one 
year of training in recognized school of social 


work. Write to V. T. Corallo, Director of 
Social Service, R.C.O.A.S., 191 Joralemon 
Street, Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 


SUF Re Ree and CONSULTANT OPEN- 
INGS in expanding public welfare program. 
Graduate training and experience required. 
Field representative for integrated field serv- 
ice, salary range $3780-$4500; Child Welfare 
Consultant, $3780-$4500; Child Welfare Su- 
pervisor of district office, $3300-$4020. Write 
Nevada State Welfare Director, P.O. Box 
1331, Reno, Nevada. 


OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE 


WANTED SOCIAL WORKERS—(a) Psychi- 
atric; new guidance center, coastal city, 
South. (b) Medical case worker; large gen- 
eral hospital; residential town near New 
York City. (c) Medical; to direct department 
large teaching hospital. (d) Medical; to or- 
ganize and direct department in pediatrics, 
university medical school, South. (e) Medical; 
350-bed hospital ; central metropolis. (f) Med- 
ical; university hospitals and - clinics, West. 
(g) Psychiatric social worker; student health 
AE Secs state university; $4400-$5500. 
(h) Psychiatric social worker; new psychiatric 
outpatient clinic, 300-bed general hospital ; 
American Board psychiatrist in charge. S7-1. 
Burneice Larson, Medical Bureau, Palmolive 
Building, Chicago. 


GROUP WORKER, young man with profes- 
sional training in accredited school, to de- 
velop challenging program in dependent chil- 
dren’s institution; sound personnel practices, 
good salary dependent on training and ex- 
perience. For further details write 9070 Sur- 
vey. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY—Social Welfare 
Council, suburban New Jersey area. Prefer 
Community experience with emphasis on Hos- 
pital, Housing and Child Guidance problems. 
Salary $5000. Survey 9105. 


WORKER WANTED — Group worker—male 
graduate of accredited school, for Settlement 
in large eastern city. Survey 9106. 


AVAILABLE POSITION—Psychiatric Social 
Work Administrator, Bureau of Mental Hy- 
giene, Department of Health, Honolulu 14, 
T.H. Survey 9107, 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXECUTIVE—Female, mature ; member, New 
York Bar; twenty years’ executive, adminis- 
trative, organizational, legal, and legislative 
experience; forceful speaker, writer; seeks 
executive post in New York. 9104 Survey. 


HOUSEFATHER —delinquent, problem boys, 
recreational and occupational therapy experi- 
ence; excellent checkable record, available im- 
mediately, 9015 Survey. 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR of Boys Home de- 
sires similar position, Prefer challenging op- 


| 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


PROGRAM PLANNING 


STAFF DEVELOPMENT 
EXECUTIVE, five years experi- | 


ence in settlement and case- 
seeks dynamic oppor- 
| tunity sparking new program. | 
NYSSW master's degree. | 
9103 Survey. | 


work, 


i 


EXECUTIVE—Man and wife, college train} 
and experienced in Aged Institutions wot} 
Extensive experience in financing and in pu 
viding new buildings and modernized pt} 
grams for Aged Homes. Wife trained aj 
experienced in dietetics, nursing and He} 
Matron work with aged people. Highest r 

erences furnished. Currently employed 

seek challenging change on 60 day notiq 

No children, no furniture, live in the Insij 


tution. Can easily move to any locate 
9095 Survey. 

“|| 

COUPLE. Experienced institution manage 


preferably Jewish orthodox Homes for Ageé 
Man: expert in all phases particularly culina 
and dietetics department. Wife: exceptional 
competent matron in household managemer 
12 years experience in children’s and ag 
institutions. Employed at present but se: 
challenging and remunerative opportuni 
Highest references. 9101 Survey. 


EXECUTIVE (male Veteran) with extensi) 
experience in field of child care administratiy 
and recreational agency direction. Can _ spei} 
several languages. Widely traveled. Desirjj 
position with progressive and dynamic agenc 
9102 Survey. 

| 


} 
\ 
1 
of 


SOCIAL WORKER, male 42, seeks positi 
in progressive correctional school, court, 
child guidance program. M.A., Sociology, 


years graduate study social work, 18 yea cH 
experience: casework, supervision, admin 
tration, research, university teaching. Ma 


ried, 2 children. Salary required, $5600, 
$3600 plus full maintenance. 9099 Survey. 


MAN, 34, MSW, supervisory and administrati 
experience in adoptions, child welfare, juveny 
detention and probation; wants executive po} 
tion. 9086 Survey. 


AGED HOME ADMINISTRATOR. Train 
and 20 years successful experience in provi 
ing new equipment and endowment funds. 
present in aged work but seek change, pref 
West. Male, married, no children. 9085 Surve; 


CASE AIDE: A.B. Psychology, University 
California, Berkeley; M.A. Student, C.C.N.) 
Evening Session, Experience: psychiatric ay 
normal children. Interested in social cai 
work, New York City. 9053 Survey. | 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES | 
| 


PERSONNEL CONSULTANTS 
ZALAINE HULL Agency 


Professional and Executive Positions 


286 Fifth Avenue 


By Appointment 
New York I, N. Y. yanks ‘a 


Bryant 9-6552 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INd 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, Ne} 
York, PL. 7-8590. A profession, 


fare caseworkers Grade I, $2,664-$3,708; portunity in new or established agency for . : pearean | | 
Grade II, $2,976-$3,708. Apply to General boys. Age 38—Fifteen years experience in bureau specializing am fund-raising 
Director, 1825 Mission St., San Francisco 3, boys institutions. Available now. Location group work, institutional, casewor 
California. immaterial. 9100 Survey. and medical social work positions. 
(In answering advertisements please mention Tur Survey) | 
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Classified Cues 


Are you looking 
for a publisher? 


We consider book mss. of every 
type; ask for free Booklet Y. 


VANTAGE PRESS, Inc. 
35 So. William St., New York 4 


9ECIAL ARTICLES, THESES, SPEECHES, 
PAPERS. Research, revision, bibliographies, 
etc. Over twenty years’ experience serving 
busy professional persons. Prompt service ex- 
tended. AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 
137 Cottage St., Jersey City 6, N. J. 


SND FOR FREE CATALOGUE. Books on 
Social Work, Gerontology, and Mental Hy- 
giene. Greely Square Book Store, Box 18, 
Tremont Station, New York 57. 


(NGUAPHONE MAKES LANGUAGES 
EASY, At home learn to speak Spanish, 
Portuguese, Italian, French, German, Russian, 
by quick, easy Linguaphone Conversational 
Method. Save time, work, money. Send for 
free book. Linguaphone Institute, 50-M Radio 
City, New York 20, N. Y. 


iE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING 
shows the part which professional nurses take 
in the betterment of the world. Put it in 
your library. $4.00 a year. 1790 Broadway, 
at 58th St., New York 19, N. Y 


2OTECTIVE STERILIZATION. Free lit- 
2rature describing the absence of undesired 
2ffects and the protection surgical sterilization 
zives to this generation of the insane and the 
feebleminded and their potential children. 
Human Betterment League of North Carolina, 
Box 3036, Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 


‘EMAN BROS., INC., Groceries. Hudson 


and North Moore Streets, New York 


FORMAL, quiet, country home in Berkshires 
las accommodations for 3 guests. Excep- 
ional food. Moderate rates. Transportation 
o Tanglewood. Box 91, Mill River, Mass. 
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KNIGHTSHELME FARM 
Meredith, New Hampshire 


e Eat home cooked New England 
meals 

@ Sleep in large comfortable rooms 

e Relax on gracious shady lawns 

© Roam fifty acres of woods and 


fields 

e Drink in the beauty of the White 
Mountains 

e Browse in the pine panelled li- 
brary 

e Enjoy peace and quiet of rural 
New England 


® Pay modest rates 
A fireplace and Whippoorwill with every room. 


1950 Season — June 23-September 6 


” 


For reservations write: 


Mrs. Howard Knight 


Knightshelme 
Meredith, New Hampshire 


a a eo oe 
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out the leadership, the brilliance, and the 
consecration of the late Sidney Hillman.” 
One can agree with that, and at the 
same time realize that it could not have 
been written without Hillman’s able 
lieutenants and the support they have 
received from an unusually alert and 
progressive membership. 

This becomes clear as one examines 
this attractive book with its reasonably 
objective account and its excellent illus- 
trations. The first section deals with 
the history of the union, its philosophy, 
and its strategy—the development of the 
policies that have come to be designated, 
correctly, as “industrial statesmanship.” 
Following comes an account of the non- 
wage program of the union, including 
its insurance, health and welfare policies, 
its cooperative housing project and its 
bank. 

There is a graphic story of the union’s 
political activities—Sidney Hillman was 
the first chairman of the CIO’s Political 
Action Committee—and an extended 
case report on the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938, the role played by the 
Amalgamated in its passage and in its 
amendment in 1949, which brought the 
minimum wage up to 75 cents an hour. 

The book concludes with emphasis 
on democracy. It was Joseph Schloss- 
berg, the union’s first secretary, now re- 
tired, who wrote—and you may read it 
on page 156—‘“the leader is like the 
highest drop of water that is sent up by 
a surging wave. Without the living 
wave there can be no highest drop.” 

The book will be useful to many 
others than the “younger members of 
the union.” Joun A. Fircu 
Writer and Lecturer 
on Industrial Relations 


MARRIAGE ANALYSIS — Foundations 
for Successful Family Life, by Harold T. 
Christensen. Ronald Press. $4.50 

AROLD J. CHRISTENSEN, AUTHOR OF 
le important new text, believes 
there are principles underlying success 
in marriage and family living which 
can be understood by study and discus- 
sion, just as can the principles in any 
other important field of human en- 
deavor. His emphasis is upon the inter- 
personal aspects of the marriage rela- 
tionship and the parent-child relation- 
ship, particularly the need for emotional 
maturity and social normality in each. 

He considers society’s effects on the mar- 

riage relationship as equal in importance 

to the personality of the marriage part- 


ners. 
Physical and mental differences be- 


ALTRUISTIC 
LOVE: 


A study of American 
Good Neighbors and 
Christian Saints 


by 
PITIRIM A. SOROKIN 


First of a vital series pre- 
pared by the Harvard Re- 
search Center in Altruistic 
Integration and Creativity 


What makes a selfless, sacrificing 
person? What prompts individuals 
to devote their lives to helping 
others, unselfishly, unstintingly and 
with no thought of compensation? 

Pitirim A. Sorokin explores these 
and other questions concerning the 
idealistic or “saintly” person in his 
latest work “Altruistic Love.” 

It is Sorokin’s contention that am- 
ple research has been done on the 
drives, characteristics, environment 
and other factors that contribute to 
producing the negative type of per- 
son—the criminal, the sinning, the 
stupid, the selfish. His aim is to 
acquaint the reader with a person 
about whom very little has been 
written ... the positive type of per- 
son .. . the creative genius, the 
saint, the “good neighbor.” This he 
does, in a most interesting and in- 
formative manner, bringing the 
reader face to face with warm, 
friendly people, as well as with 
cold, statistical findings. 

Here, indeed, is an _ interesting 
study of an inspiring subject, love, 
which, in the author’s own words, 
“can no longer be neglected if hu- 
manity wants to survive.” 

$3.00 


BOSTON 


BEACON PRESS 
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DIRECTORY OF ORGANIZATIONS 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION ON MENTAL 
DEFICIENCY, INC. A National Associa- 
tion devoted to the care, education, train- 
ing, community placement and supervision 
of retarded and mentally defective children 
and adults. Membership $6.00 per year. 
Publishers of American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, quarterly, $7.00 per year; and 
A.A.M.D. News, $1.50 per year; annual 
Directory of members, including list of pub- 
lic and private institutions for retarded, $3 
per copy. Applications, subscriptions and 
orders to P. O. Box 96, Willimantic, Con- 
necticut. 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 
BLIND, INC.—15 West 16th Street, New 
York. A national organization conducting 
research and field service. Library. Me- 
chanical appliances for the blind. William 
Ziegler, Jr., President; M. Robert Barnett, 
Executive Director. 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS. 
Administered through national headquarters 
in Washington, D. C., and four area offices 
in Alexandria, Va., Atlanta, Ga., St. Louis, 
Mo., San Francisco, Calif. There are 3,745 
local chapters, organized mostly on a county 
basis. Services of the Red Cross are: Serv- 


ices to the Armed Forces; Services to Vet- 
erans; Home Service; International Activi- 
ties; Disaster Services; Medical Services; 
The National Blood Program; Nursing Serv- 
ices; Food and Nutrition Service; First 
Aid, Accident Prevention, and Water Safety; 
Volunteer Services; American Junior Red 
Cross: and College Activities. 


(Continued from page 391) 
tween the sexes are handled briefly as an 
introduction to a more detailed discus- 
sion of the problems each sex faces in 
adjusting to its role in a changing cul- 
ture; notably the conflict between the re- 
sponsibilities as mothers and home- 
makers and the desire for activity out- 
side the home. 


THE ATLANTIC PACT, by Halford 
L. Hoskins. Public Affairs Press. 
$2.50 

Analysis of the background and impli- 

cations of the Atlantic Pact from a point 

of view which considers it an essential 
step and significant departure from 

America’s tradition of isolation. 


PASSING OF THE MILL VILLAGE: 
REVOLUTION IN A SOUTHERN INSTITU- 
TION, by Harriet L. Herring. Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press. $3 

Study of the economic, social, and psy- 

chological changes wrought by the 

breakup of company towns. 


WEALTH AND WELFARE, Tue 
BackcGROUNDS OF AMERICAN Eco- 
nomics, by Norman Ware. William 
Sloane Associates. $2.50 

Popularized economics, with a broad 

use of the colloquial and a_ historical 

approach. The author believes “the way 
to understand our own economy is to 
examine its predecessors,” and that the 
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AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMIT- 
TEE (QUAKERS), 20 South 12th Street, 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania; Clarence E. 
Pickett, Executive Secretary. Represents 
the Society of Friends in relief and social 
welfare services on a eae Pa basis 
and without discrimination of race or ma- 
tionality. Present activities include CLOTH- 
ING and FOOD DISTRIBUTION, RE- 
HABILITATION and SELF-HELP 
PROJECTS, MEDICAL and TRANS- 
PORT WORK: in Europe and Asia; 
REFUGEE AID: in United States and 
abroad; RACE RELATIONS: improve- 
ment of housing and employment for Ne- 
groes, college lectureships; ECONOMIC 
RELATIONS: housing projects, consulta- 
tive services to management and _ labor; 
WORK and STUDY PROJECTS: for col- 
lege and high school students, in United 
States, Mexico and Europe; INTERNA- 
TIONAL RELATIONS: over 300 confer- 
ences and institutes to promote study of 
religious and economic bases for peace, 
student study groups for peace education on 
college campuses, seminars for foreign and 
American students; SCHOOL AFFILIA- 
TION PROGRAM: linking schools in 
United States and abroad. 


ASSOCIATION FOR FAMILY LIVING, 
THE. Resource in child guidance, marriage, 
and family rerations. Speakers, counseling, 
library and materials in youth and parent 
education. 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4, Ill. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FAMILY 
RELATIONS (inc. 1930), directed by Paul 
Popenoe. Public education, personal service, 
research. Write for list of publications, 
5287 Sunset Blvd.. Los Angeles 27. Calif. 


The chapter on “Sexual Perspective” 
is realistic, especially in stating the ef- 
fects of nonmarital intercourse on mari- 
tal adjustment and on wholesome per- 
sonality development. The section on 
parenthood states admirably the basic 
fundamentals of good child guidance. 
This includes a brief sketch of the de- 
velopmental stages, and a philosophy of 


American economy can be _ exported 
without exporting a political system at 
the same time. 


JEWS in TRANSITION, by Rabbi 
Albert I. Gordon. University of 
Minnesota Press. $4 

Why and how the living patterns of 

three generations of immigrant Jews 

changed in one American community— 

Minneapolis. 


LABOR DICTIONARY; 4 concise EN- 
CYCLOPEDIA OF LABOR INFORMATION, 
by P. H. Casselman. Philosophical 
Library. $7.50 

Easy-to-use reference for quick labor 

biographies, summaries on labor or- 

ganization, and definitions of union 
terms. 


THE WESTERN WORLD AND JAPAN, 

by G. B. Sansom. Knopf. $6 
Scholarly account of the background and 
foreground of Western influence in 
Japan. 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY—817 
St., NW., Fifth Floor, Washington 5, 3 
A national organization devoted to pra 
tion of deafness, conservation of hearing 
rehabilitation of the hard of heaf 
Monthly publication, HEARING NE} 
$3.00 a year. Literature for sale. i} 
mation given concerning problems _of}j 
hard of hearing. Field Services. C. Ste 
Nash, M.D., President; Harry P. wal 


Executive Vice President. 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 2 Park | 
New York 16, N. Y. Incorporated 1910) 
chartered by Congress in 1916 to de 
character in boys and train them in citf) 
ship. Programs: Cub Scouting—8, 9)) 
10; Boy Scouting—1l1 and upward ; i] 
Scouting—14 and upward, available re 
through sponsorship by schools, ch i 
fraternal orders, civic groups, etc. A 
Houghton, Pres., Dr. Arthur A. Sclij 
Chief Scout Executive. 

BOYS’ ATHLETIC LEAGUE, INC., 112) 

19th Street, New York 3, Algonquin 4-})) 

Arranges invitation tournaments in in 

and outdoor sports for Boys’ Clubs, =i) 

Settlements, Community Centers, cH | 

Houses, Y. M. C. A.’s, Y. M. H. A.’s, 

throughout Greater New York. Gustavy 

Kirby, Honorary President; Jacob Ey 

President; Arthur Price, Treasurer; W)]]| 

L. Kauth, Director. Sponsors: The Bij} 

min Harrison Recreation Center, 657 Ti} 

Avenue; The Lincoln Recreation Call 

235 West 113 Street; Theodore Roos} 

Recreation Center, 2077 Second Ave. ;| 

Lot Playground, 422 West 49 Street; ) 

Lot, 110 East 110 Street; Camp Set 

Camp Wakonda and Camp Orenda in| 

Palisade-Interstate Park; Co-Sponsor i 

Settlement. 120 Jackson Street. Brooklli 

‘ | 


discipline embracing the imporete 
home environment, consistency, med 
a child’s needs, and striving for the | 
of self-discipline. 
There are also chapters on later ‘| 
ried life and the widowed state—in 
tant topics usually omitted from jj 
umes of this kind. The final cha@| 
“Toward the Improvement of Marri 
covers all the existent facilities for | 
in solving problems of family life} 
cluding educational programs, co 
ing services, legislation, religious} 
deavors, community services — | 
quack persons and agencies tof] 
avoided. i] 
This is a well organized and | 
written text which holds one’s inti}, 
throughout, but is in no sense a cH 
lar, “how to do it’ manual. Thelf 
of selected readings which close 
chapter comprise a complete biti} 
raphy on marriage and family life. 1 
the beginning student “Marriage Ail 
sis” offers a sound introduction taj) 
field. For the teacher or group wall 
it provides a well rounded ‘synthe i 
the materials he works with each |f 
t 


To anyone contemplating marriagi 
concerned with its problems, it is | 
vocative and stimulating. Dr. Cf 
tensen has made an important cd 
bution to his field. Aticrrosr Ba 

Association for Family Living . 
Chicago | 
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CAMP FIRE GIRLS, INC., 16 East 48 Street 
New York 17, N. Y. Mrs. Richard W. Bla 
lock, President; Miss Martha F, Allen, Na- 
tional Director. Founded in 1910, by a group 
of progressive educators, ‘“‘to perpetuate the 
spiritual ideals of the home and to stimu- 
late and aid in the formation of habits 
making for health and character.’ It pro- 
vides health and character-building activities 
for girls 7 to 18 and stresses home and 
related crafts. 


, 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE CF AMERICA ° 


—24 West 40 Street, New York 18. A 
league of children’s agencies and institutions 
to secure improved standards and methods 
in their various fields of work. It also 
cooperates with other children’s agencies, 
cities, states, churches, fraternal orders and 

__~ other civic groups to work out worthwhile 
results in phase of child welfare in which 
they are interested. 


COMMUNITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS 
OF AMERICA INCORPORATED, 155 
East 44th Street, New York 17. Informa- 
tion and consultation about cooperative plan- 
ning and financing of social work through 

chests and councils of social agencies. 

a 

GIRL SCOUTS OF THE U.S.A., 155 East 

44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. President: 
Mrs. C. Vaughan Ferguson. 


{ Founded in 
1912 to help girls between the ages of 7 and 
--«-:17 prepare, with volunteer adult leadership, 
‘ for their responsibilities in the home and as 
active citizens in the community and in the 
c world. Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. offer ac- 
tivities in eleven program fields covering in- 
_ ternational friendship, outdoor life, home- 
BM making, the arts, and future vocations. 


‘THE GIRLS’ FRIENDLY SOCIETY U.S.A., 
iz 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

Weekday, group-work organization for girls 
_ (Juniors, aged 7 to 14; members, 14 to 21). 
In Sponsored by the Episcopal Church. 


‘HOME MISSIONS COUNCIL: OF NORTH 
AMERICA—297 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. The inter-denominational home mis- 
sion body of 23 denominations. Executive 
Secretaries, Edith E. Lowry, Rev. I. George 
Nace; Migrant Supervisors: Western, Mrs. 
F. E. Shotwell, 3330 West Adams Blvd., 
Los Angeles 18, Calif.; Midwestern, Rev. 
Ellis Marshburn, 127 North Dearborn St., 
Chicago 2, Ill. 


a E INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ 


' ASS’N., 1313 E. 60 Street, Chicago 37, Il. 
i To aid in improving municipal administra- 
_ tion (1) the Municipal Year Book, (2) 
ey 
ig 


FI 
'* 

Ap 

hj 


Public Management, monthly journal on 
local government, (3) Management Informa- 

' tion Service for Cities on fee basis, (4) 
7 Eight correspondence courses in municipal 


oe management. Write for more details. 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 
_ Promotes a better, understanding of prob- 
¥ lems of democracy in industry through its 


pamphlets, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. 
Executive Director, Harry W. Laidler, 112 
East 19th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, 
Byron B. Burnes, President, 210 Ridgeway 
_ Avenue, Oakland 11, California; Robert M 
_ Greenmun, Secretary-Treasurer, 713 North 
Madison Street, Rome, New York. Organ- 
ized 1880, Incorporated 1900. Objects: Edu- 
cational, Social, Industrial Welfare of, the 
Deaf, Quadrennial National Conventions. 
Official Organ, The Silent Worker, 982 
Cragmont Avenue, Berkeley 8, California; 
$3.50 year. Lists achievements of deaf. in 
Industry, Education, Sports, and Religion. 
Section for Parents of Deaf: Children. 


TIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
WORK, 82 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio; 
Ewan Clague, President. The Conference 
is an organization to discuss the principle 
of humanitarian effort and to increase_the 
efficiency of social service agencies. Each 
year it holds an annual meeting, publishes 
in permanent form the proceedings of the 
meeting and issues a quarterly Bulletin. 
Be racecdings are sent free of charge to all 
members upon, payment of a membership 
fee of $7.50. 78th Annual Meeting, 1951, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR EDUCA- 
TION ON ALCOHOLISM, INC. (a divi- 
sion of The Yale Plan on Alcoholism), 2 
East 103rd Street, New York 29, N. Y. A 
non-profit organization established in 1944, 


to aid in the education of the public in, 


matters pertaining to alcoholism. It does 
not take sides in the Wet-Dry controversy. 
It provides speakers to interested groups 
and distributes factual unbiased literature. 
It organizes citizen’s committees in commu- 
nities throughout the country, and sponsors 
and guides these local committees in pro- 
grams of education and action in their com- 
munities, designed to meet this great medi- 
cal and social problem. Through these local 
affiliates it promotes and establishes facili- 
ties for the rehabilitation of the alcoholic. 
It promotes prevention of alcoholism through 
education and rehabilitation. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN, 1819 Broadway, New York 23, 
N. Y. Mrs. Irving M. Engel, President. 
FIFTY-SIX YEARS SERVICE TO 
FAITH AND HUMANITY  through:— 
SOCIAL WELFARE—Mental hygiene pro- 
gram; Council houses and clubs, nurseries; 
clinics; camps, work with the aged and 
handicapped; scholarships. OVERSEAS 
SERVICES—Operation of a home for un- 
attached girls and young women in Paris; 
scholarship grants at American Universities 
for study in social welfare, public health, 
nutrition, nursing, occupational ‘therapy to 
qualified young women from abroad who 
return to work in their own countries. 
EDUCATION AND SOCIAL ACTION— 
Contemporary Jewish Affairs, international 
relations and peace, social legislation. Study 
groups under National direction keep Jewish 
women throughout country alert to vital 
current issues. Through local Sections, 
SERVICE TO FOREIGN BORN—Imni- 
gration aid, port and dock work, naturaliza- 
tion aid, Americanization classes, location 
of relatives. SUPPORT OF SCHOOL OF 
EDUCATION, HEBREW UNIVERSITY, 
JERUSALEM. 234 Senior Sections in 
United States—also Junior and Councilette 
groups. 85,000 Senior members. 


THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR IN- 
FANTILE PARALYSIS, INC., 120 Broad- 
way, New York 5, N. Y. A _ non-profit 
organization pledged to lead, direct and 
unify the fight against infantile paralysis 
and supported by the March of Dimes. 
Through more than 2,800 Chapters serving 
every county of the nation, it helps pay for 
the best available care and treatment for 
polio patients whose families cannot pay full 
costs unaided, regardless of age, race, creed 
or color, and assists in staffing and equip- 
ping local polio centers. It supports scien- 
tific investigation into the cause, prevention, 
cure and treatment of infantile paralysis and 
finances the professional training of scien- 
tific and medical personnel. It maintains a 
year-round program of public information 
and education about the disease. 


NATIONAL HOUSING CONFERENCE, 
1025 Vermont Avenue, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. A citizens’ organization, working 
to help secure a better housed America, 
promoting slum clearance, public low-rent 
housing, urban redevelopment, and housing 
for families of middle income. Acts’ as 
coordinating agency for housing informa- 
tion to labor, veterans’, religious, social wel- 
fare, educational, minority and public in- 
terest organizations. Monthly newsletter, 
special reports and studies throughout the 
year, and Annual Meeting. Lee F. Johnson, 
Executive Vice President. 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
—315 Fourth Ave., New York City. To 
bring to everybody in America, young or 
old, an opportunity to find the best and most 
satisfying recreational use of leisure time 
through participation in music, drama, sports 
and games, arts and crafts, nature activities ; 
and to help secure adequate playground, 
recreation centers, swimming pools, beaches, 
athletic fields and other recreational facilities. 


eee 
NATIONAL ‘TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIA- 


TION—1790 Broadway at 58th St., New 
York. Dr. James E. Perkins, managing di- 
rector. Pamphlets of methods and programs 
for the prevention of tuberculosis. Publica- 
tions sold and distributed through state asso- 
ciatioms in every state. American Review of 
Tu is medical journal, $10.00 a year; 
and Monthly Bulletin, house organ, free. 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIP- 

PLED CHILDREN AND ADULTS, INC., 

11 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 

W. H. Jaenicke, President; Lawrence J. 
Linck, Executive Director. The Society 
through its 2000 state and local member 
units seeks to provide health, welfare, edu- 
cational, recreational, vocational and employ- 
ment services to all types of handicapped 
persons, adjusting its services to each com- 
munity and the programs of other agencies. 
Maintains special cerebral palsy services; 
consultation by professional staff; loan 
library. Financed by annual sale of Easter 
Seals. Publishes “The Crippled Child,” a 
magazine for parents of handicapped chil- 
dren, bimonthly, $2.00 a year. 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE, organized in 
1910, with 57 local branches seeks to im- 
prove living and working conditions among 
Negroes. Conducts surveys and research as 
basis for its services. Specializes in secur- 
ing full use of Negro manpower in public 
and private employment. Publishes special 
bulletins on interracial and community prob- 
lems. Provides fellowships in Social Work. 
Solicits contributions and gifts. 1133 Broad- 
way, New York 10. WAtkins 4-0505. 


THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUID- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION, Campbell B. 
Beard, Executive Secretary, 1424 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C., is the profes- 
sional organization for counselors and others 
engaged and interested in vocational id- 
ance and the publishers of OCCUPATIONS, 
the Vocational Guidance Journal, 


THE OSBORNE ASSOCIATION, INC., 114 
East 30th Street, New York, N. Y. Tele- 
phone CAledonia 5-9720-9721. Activities: 
—Collects information about correctional in- 
stitutions and works to improve correctional 
methods and standards. Aids released pris- 
oners in their problems of readjustment by 
securing employment and giving such other 
assistance as they may require. Atstin H. 
MacCormick, Exec. Dir.; Robt. R. Han- 
num, Dir. of Vocational Placement. . 


THE SALVATION ARMY, INC., National 
Headquarters, 120 West 14th St., New York 
City. An International organization, founded 
in London, 1865, established in the United 
States March 10, 1880. A religious and 
social welfare organization, operating insti- 
tutions, corps and agencies for all ages, to 
meet a variety of human needs in most 
major cities. Commissioner Ernest I. Pug- 
mire, National Commander. 


MARGARET SANGER RESEARCH BUREAU 
17 W. 16th St., N. Y. City. WA 9-6200. 
MARGARET SANGER, Direetor, 

Every day 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. 
Saturday 9 A.M. to 1 P.M. 
Wednesday & Thursday eve. 5:30 to 8 P.M. 


THE VOLUNTEERS OF AMERICA, 34 
West 28th Street, New York 1, N. Y. A 
nationwide religion-social welfare organi- 
zation founded in 1896 by Ballington Booth 
and Maud Ballington Booth to meet spir- 
itual and varied physical needs of the un- 
adjusted and disadvantaged of all nation- 
alities and creeds thru institutions, posts 
and departments in most major American 
cities. 


This DIRECTORY appears in 
THE SURVEY twelve times a 


year. 


Rates are 40 cents a line (actual) 


per insertion. For information 
contact the Advertising Depart- 
ment. 


(In answering advertisements please mention Tur Survey) 


THIS IS 
TEACHING 


By MARIE I, RASEY 


Professor of Educational Psychology, 
Wayne University 


“A straight, hard attack on the lecture, assign- 
ment and test plan of teaching; and a clear 


rendition of a better plan. For the college level, 


the clearest and best statement I know.”—William 
H. Kilpatrick, Professor Emeritus, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Fifteen meetings of 
a college seminar, reported in actual dialogue to 
provide a vivid illustration of effective principles 
and methods of teaching and learning. $3.00. 


SOCIAL PRESSURES IN 
INFORMAL GROUPS 


A Study of Human Factors in 
Housing 


By LEON FESTINGER, 
STANLEY SCHACHTER, and KURT BACK 


Research Center for Group Dynamics, 
University of Michigan 


“Here is social psychology at work in the spirit 
of general psychology on problems of practical 
importance. The methods used are simple enough 
to be of practical service to planners and admin- 
istrators, yet there emerge scientific generaliza- 
tions important to those concerned with group 
formation, communication, leadership and related 
problems.”—Ernest R. Hilgard, Professor of 
Psychology, Stanford University. $3.00. 


INDUSTRY'S 
UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


Achieving Sound Industrial 
Relations and Fair Employment 


By SARA E. SOUTHALL 


Formerly Industrial Relations Executive, 
International Harvester Company. 
Foreword by Fowler McCormick. 


How to get such minority groups as Negroes into 
harmonious working adjustment with other em- 
ployees is becoming increasingly important to 
sound personnel practice. In detailing the policy 
which has been successfully employed in numer- 
ous companies toward this end, this book makes 
a unique contribution for all corporate and per- 
sonnel executives concerned with effecting fair 
employment practice. $2.5 


NEIGHBORS IN 
ACTION 


A Manual for Local Leaders in 
Intergroup Relations 


By RACHEL DAVIS DUBOIS 


Director, Workshop for Cultural Democracy 
Foreword by Eduard C, Lindeman : 


Harry A. Overstreet says: “Rachel DuBois has 
invented something of deep importance to our 
dangerously split-apart American life. She has 


found an almost infallible way of getting people § 
to like one another and to like the feel of the § FF 


liking. Neighbors in Action is a profoundly mov- 
ing book.” <A vivid illustration of how positive 
methods for improved intercultural relations, ap- 
plied in one of New York City’s cultural “trouble 
spots,” can be adapted elsewhere. $3.00. ; 


PUBLIC RELATIONS IN 
THE LOCAL 
COMMUNITY 
By LOUIS B. LUNDBORG 


Vice President, Fhe Bank of America 


A frequently neglected but essential aspect of — 
good public relations is here fully considered for 
the first time. The author explains why any 
organization stands to profit from a “good neigh- | 
bor policy” in its local community, and gives — 

numerous specific examples of how such a policy 
can be put into practice. Here also is helpful — 

discussion of the two-way relations between cor- | 
porations and local social agencies. $3.00. q 


